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Boston ATHENZXUM is one of the most 


elegant public edifices in the city. The 
styleis Italian, and the material freestone, 
theornamental part being wrought with 
great delicacy. The length of the building 
is one hundred and fourteen feet, and the 
height sixty-four feet. The interior is fit- 
ted up ina highly ornate style, correspond- 
ing with the front. The library contains 
about fifty thousand bound volumes, and 
one hundred thousand pamphlets. There 
are also a valuable collection of paintings, 
statuary, and other works of art. 
[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
[A particular description of the Athenaeum 
Building and its contents, was given in last 
week’s Companion, under the Editorial head.] 


Moral Cales. 

















ORIGINAL. 
THE ELDER SISTER. 
Chapter 4. 


It was ona lovely morning, some three 
months after the lawyer’s visit, that Edith, 
ce, and the two younger children, pre- 
pared to take their usual walk before at- 
tending to the duties of the day. Grace 
Proposed that they should -visit a very 
lovely and romantic spot, about a mile 
from the village, and as Edith, ever wil- 
ig to oblige her sister in all reasonable 
things, made no objections, the little party 
set out at once upon their pleasant expe- 
dition. The sky was without a cloud, the 
air soft and balmy, and from every bush 
and tree, the feathered songsters poured 
forth their gushing songs of melody.— 
Charlie and Ada were in ecstacies; and in 
the exuberance of their glee, ran gaily for- 
» pausing every now and then to ga- 

r some wild flowers, or to watch the 
swift motions of the gorgeous-butterfly, as 
he flitted past them, or lit upon the soft 
tarfjust in advance of their footsteps, ag if 
inviting pursuit. Grace too, the proud, 
ty Grace, gave herself up for a time 

to nought but pleasant emotions, and 
whose joy was none the less intense, 





walked on quietly, watching with pleasure 
the eager motions of her brother and sister. 
In this joyous and happy frame of mind, 
did the little party continue their walk, 
until they had reached the delightful spot 
which Grace had expressed a wish to visit. 
The scene was truly grand and romantic ; 


a lovely valley hemmed in by high hills. 


and majestic forests, a roaring torrent 
plunging and splashing along until it final- 
ly dwindled into a small stream, whose 
bed, however, was exceedingly rocky, and 
a small, natural basin of water in the vi- 
cinity of the torrent, were the most strik- 
ing features of the scene; and an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight burst from the 
group, as they came suddenly in view of 
this most magnificent landscape. A nar- 
row board had been placed across the 
stream in times past, and although when 
first placed there it must have been a very 
poor and dangerous bridge, yet now it was 
doubly so, having in some places almost 


entirely rotted away. As they stood be- - 


side the stream, watching the course of the 
noisy torrent, as it came dashing and 
splashing along, Grace placed her foot upon 
the board as if to test its strength, and 
finding that at this end it was apparently 
strong enough to bear her, she prepared to 
cross at once. ‘ Grace, Grace,’ exclaimed 
Edith, frightened beyond measure at the 
foolhardiness of the audacious girl, ‘if you 
attempt to cross there you are lost: do 
you not see how the board cracks, even 
now, beneath the weight of one foot?’ All 
Grace’s sullen, proud spirit returned at this 
entreaty, and making ‘er sister a very un- 
kind, even insolent reply, she stepped upon 
the plank, and before her sister had even 
time to think, she had crossed safely to the 
other side. An exclamation of triumph 
burst from her lips as she accomplished 
this dangerous feat, and notwithstanding 
Edith’s even tearful entreaties, she prepar- 
ed to return the same way. ‘She had done 
it once,’ she said, ‘and could again,’ and 
without a moment’s hesitation, she stepped 
once more upon the treacherous plank.— 
Mistaken girl ! she had forgotten that there 








is « Being above who is ever wakeful and 
watchful, and who has power to perform all 
things, however impossible they may ap- 
pear to human wisdom. Grace was also 
unaware of the increased weakness of the 
board on account of her former bounds 
across it; but as she was slowly and ma- 
jestically crossing in defiance of her elder 
sister, the plank suddenly tottered, and 
losing her balance, she fell at once into the 
stream below. To describe Edith’s agony 


and terror would be impossible, but as in - 


such cases of emergency her self-possession 
and presence of mind never deserted her, 
and as the water at that point was not 
more than two feet deep, she soon succeed- 
ed in dragging her sister, pale, terrified, and 
almost insensible, from the wet and rocky 
bed upon which she had fallen. They 
soon found that it was utterly impossible 


, for her to attempt to walk, as she had se- 


verely sprained both ancles, besides other 
injuries, equally if not more severe. Edith 
therefore, seeing that there was not the 
least possibility of her being able to walk 
home, even with their united aid, as a last 
resort dispatched Charlie, (who was well 
acquainted with the way, having been in 
that vicinity several times before,) to the 
nearest house for assistance. But not until 
a full half hour of torturing anxiety had 
elapsed, did the welcome aid arrive, al- 
though the kind-hearted farmer whom 
Charley had summoned, had made all pos- 
sible haste, both in harnessing his horse, 
and in hastening to the scene of the acci- 
dent. 

Mr. Campbell, as.may well be imagined, 
was very much terrified upon beholding, 
while at his work, his once favorite child 
lifted tenderly from a carriage, and convey- 
ed in an apparently helpless state into the 
cottage; and after thanking the farmer, 
and liberally rewarding him for his trouble, 
he immediately sent for a physician, who 
gave it as his opinion that the young lady 
would be unable to walk for a very long 
time at least, and expressed a doubt as to 
whether she would ever entirely recover 
the use of her limbs again. This was a 


severe trial to all, and Mr. Campbell felt 
all his former fondness for her returning, 
as he witnessed her sufferings, which she 
endeavored, though with but little success 
at first, to bear quietly and patiently.— 
Edith too, was almost overcome by this 
last great trial, for now her marriage with 
young Howard must be postponed for an 
indefinite length of time, as she could not 
think of leaving her family until her place 
could be well supplied by Grace. But 
this last great sacrifice was spared her, for 
when Mr. Howard had been informed of 
the misfortune which had befallen her sis- 
ter, he still insisted that at the appointed 
time, which was rapidly drawing near, the 
wedding should take place, and that Edith 
should accompany him to the house he was 
preparing for her in Brooklyn. What he 
intended should become of her family she 
knew not, but as he was so noble and ge- 
nerous, she had no fears but what his plans 
were laid with respect to their comfort and 
happiness, as well as her own. Nor-was 
she mistaken, for the very day after their 
marriage, he offered that part of his heart 
and home which was not claimed by Edith, 
to her devoted relatives, and although Mr. 
Campbell at first demurred, fearing to be a 
burden upon his son-in-law, yet upon be- 
ing told that a lucrative and easy situation 
had been obtained for him in New York, 
he consented at once, and in less than a 
week after the wedding, the family bade 
adieu to the cottage, and became once more 
residents of the flourishing city of Brook- 
lyn. Grace was still unable to walk with- 
out the aid of crutches, but the kind care 
of her friends, combined with the skilful 
treatment of a New York physician, soon 
restored her to her usual health, and gain- 
ed for her the use of her limbs, although to 
not as great a degree as before. But this 
misfortune, together with Edith’s untiring 
exertions, had by the grace of God render- 
ed Grace the exact counterpart of her for- 
mer self, and she was now as lovely in 
mind as in countenance, as humble, affec- 
tionate, and gentle, as she had been before 
proud and reserved, passionate and haughty. 
Although the house which they now occu- 
pied was not as costly and elegant «#s the 
one they had before owned in the same 
city, yet she made no murmurs nor com- 
plaints, feeling that it was far better than 
she deserved. 

Edith, the lovely, Christian Edith, made 
as admirable a bride as sister, and here, in 
the midst of her husband and family, to 
whom she was so unspeakably dear, we 
must leave her, trusting that the moral will 
speak for itself, and that all elder sisters 
will go and do likewise. EMMIE. 

Dedham. 








Narrative. 











A DAY IN POMPEII. 


BY REV. SAMUEL I. PRIME, D. D. 


A day at Pompeii! A day with the dead 
past, and one to be remembered till the sea 
and the earth give up their dead! 

The drive along the shore through the 
street of Naples is never without its inci- 
dents. The people eating their maccaroni, 
which looks like little snakes dropping into 
their mouths; the women searching the 
heads of their children; the donkeys, with 
all sorts of burdens, and led by women or 
old men; but more than all, the cart with 
its load of ten or twenty men and women, 
sitting and standing, holding upon each 
other and the cart wherever they can get 
a place for a foot, driven at a break-neck 
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pace, the entire freight in a gale of laughter 
as if they were the happiest people in the 
world. We met a cart in which a solitary 
laborer was riding with his load ; his wheel 
struck the carriage in which a man in mi- 
litary dress was riding with a lady, and 
gave it such a blow that the gentleman, 
being the clumsier of the two, was thrown 
out upon the ground. He recovered him- 
self, drew his sword, and rushed after the 
luckless carter, who took to his heels. I 
thought we were to have an Italian mur- 
der on the spot. But the enraged soldier 
expended his wrath in beating him with 
the flat of his sword, while the poor fellow 
put up his hands and implored mercy, until 
the blood streamed from the wounds on 
his arms. The lady came down from the 
carriage and wiped off the dust from her 
soiled companion, who was white with rage, 
and appeared to have suffered from his fall 
and chase. 

Our way was along the shore to Portici 
and Resini, and near to immense heaps of 
lava, that are piled up in the midst of 
houses. We have always supposed that 
Pompeii lies below the surface, and we 
must descend into gloomy streets, where 
the light of day does not penetrate. In- 
stead of this, it is situated on high ground, 
and was buried by a shower of stones and 
ashes that were rained down upon it by 
the eruption of Vesuvius. When the dis- 
covery was made a hundred years ago, the 
city was disinterred by removing the super- 
incumbent mass tbat had crushed the roofs 
of the buildings, and exposing the streets 
and squares, the temples, and forums, and 
baths, to the eye of heaven, as broadly as 
the city we have just left. 

Only about a fourth part of the town has 
been revealed, and little or no progress has 
recently been made inthe work. We have 
come to the gate, for the government guards 
it with vigilance, and must pay for admis- 
sion. The door is thrown open, and we 
stand at once in the ‘ Street of Tombs.’ It 
is a fitting entry to such a city as this.— 
The wheel-worn pavement of huge stone is 
as firm as if laid yesterday. On each side 
of us are the monuments of the men who 
had been buried and perhaps forgotten 
when the city itself wasatomb. We read 
the,inscriptions in Latin, and copied some 
of them. One of them, ‘N. Velaso Grato, 
Vix Anno XII.,’ scarcely in his twelfth 
year. We entered the house of Diomede. 
In its portico of fourteen columns was 
found the skeleton of a soldier, who did 
not fly from his post when the storm came. 
We went down into the basement, where 
the family doubtless took refuge, for 
seventeen skeletons were discovered there, 
the most of them females, as the bracelets 
and necklaces of gold would indicate. The 
ashes that settled on them became caked, 
and we saw impressions or casts that pre- 
serve the forms, and even the texture of 
the dress. One of these was against the 
wall in a crouching posture—an image of 
terror, and a mournful monument of the 
night of woe. The amphore or jars of 
wine are still standing here, embeded in 
the volcanic alluvium, which penetrated 
even these recesses. As we came up from 

‘these saddening scenes, that imparted a 
sense of the real to the place, I felt as if 
in a dead city on the morning of the resur- 
rection, for the few travellers, like our- 
selves walking among these desolations, 
appeared to have suddenly come to life in 
the midst of a mighty sepulchre. Along 
the melancholy street we wandered, look- 
ing in at the shops, where the counters on 
which business was done are still standing ; 
here isa bakery, as we learn from the 
ovens and the troughs in which the corn 
was found; here a tavern, in front of it is 
a fountain; and here are the public baths. 
We enter the courts of one of the 
houses, for they do not open at once from 
the street, but are built around an open 
square. This is the house of Sallust, and 
evidently the abode of one of the wealthiest 
men of Pompeii. The entrance with its 
pilasters and stucco capitals—the atrium, 
with its fountain and impulvium in the 
shape of a shell; its beautiful frescoed 
walls, its gardens, paved pathways, and 
spacious area, show that it must have been 
a splendid mansion in its day. On the 
wall of a range of apartments secluded 
‘from the rest, is the painting of Acton 
punished for the discovery of Diana in her 
bath; a picture that intimates the myste- 
rious use of these chambers. The sleep- 
ing apartments in all these buildings we 





entered were small; but these were on a 
larger scale than many others, and near 
them was found a skeleton loaded with 
gold bracelets and rings, and supposed to 
be the remains of her who once was the 
mistress of these halls. 

We pass on; and the lascivious paint- 
ings we find on the walls, and the distin- 
guishing insignia which sculpture has af- 
fixed to the door-posts of the houses, con- 
tinually remind us that this city could not 
have been better than Sodom, and deserv- 
ed its fate. Stepping into the portal of 
another house, we find the figure of a dog 
in the mosaic pavement, and the words 
Cave canen—‘ Beware of the Dog,’ giving 
the same caution which we meet with in 
our own times. In one house a most 
beautiful white marble fountain stands; 
with elegant shell-work about it, and the 
most delicate tracery of the chisel is seen 
in the finish of the structure. Statues 
which once adorned it have been removed 
to the Museum. In another fountain are 
marble statues with open mouths, from 
which the jets had leaped. Here the cor- 
nice and frieze were exquisitely perfect, 
and the small columns supporting the gal- 
lery were so light and easy that they seem- 
ed to be pleased with their burden. An- 
other fountain had some similar statues in 
bronze, with swans and cupids in marble, 
and curious frescoes on the walls around. 
In the house of Castor and Pollux, a fish 
pond was in the centre of the court; the 
walls were covered with fruit and flowers, 
with Apollo and Daphne, Venus and 
Adonis, and other nude figures. A glass 
had been put over one of the most volup- 
tuous pictures, to preserve it from further 
exposure to the air, not the eye. In Casa 
Apollo, the bed-rooms were painted down 
to what might be the height of the bed, 
with frescoes, whose colors are still bril- 
liant, and the colors perfect. I picked up 
some of the broken plaster, and the guide 
remarked, that all Pompeii would go to 
America, if travellers were allowed to car- 
ry off what they wished. In another stood 
a marble table of exceeding beauty, and 
wine-coolers underneath it; a splendid 
court in front, and a dancing saloon, with 
fluted columns of fine finish, having the 
names of ancient revelers in these courts 
scratched upon them. Through many of 
these houses, to which names have been 
given, from the prominent objects disco- , 
vered in them, we were led, admiring the 
great variety of decorations, but often 
shocked at the universal taste displayed 
for the sensual and voluptuous. 

We crossed the streets on square stones, 
laid at short intervals, so that the foot-pas- 
senger might step from one to the other, 
and the wheels could go between them.— 
At the end of the street, we come to the 
embankment of ashes and earth which has 
not yet been removed, covering yet other 
buildings which may contain more precious 
and interesting remains than any which has 
been brought to light. I felt asif I would 
be glad to have power to say to this moun- 
tain. ‘ Be thou removed and cast into the 
sea. The king spends four or five thou- 
sand dollars yearly on the protection and 
improvement of the city, but no progress 
is made in the work of excavation. 

Now we pass on, and visit the temples 
of Venus and Jupiter, the magnificent am- 
phitheatre in the highest part of the city, 
where on seats of Parian marble, the spec- 
tators sat and looked down into the arena, 
or off upon the bay—we enter the Forum, 
surrounded on three sides by a Doric 
colonade of pure white marble columns.— 
From the pedestals in front of the columns, 
the statues have been removed, but we 
get an idea of the artistic beauty which 
this square must have displayed. These 
remains ure impressive and suggestive.— 
We are carried back to the period of the 
city’s destruction, seventy-nine years atter 
Christ, when the fiery torrent rolled down 
the side of the mountain, and the clouds of 
earth and ashes rose from the crater and 
then fell, a fearful pall, and covered these 
temples, and theatres, and habitations of 
men. That night which settled on Pompeii 
lasted seventeen hundred years, and the 
day which then dawned, revealed the aw- 
fulness of judgement which came in the 
midst of her pleasures and her sins. We 
spent the entire day in these meditations 
among the tombs, and it was long after 
midnight before I was able to forget the 
day in dreams.—[{ Travels in Europe and 
the East. ‘ 
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WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—18. 
JAMES CLINTON. 


James Clinton was born in Ulster Coun- 
ty, New York, Aug. 19, 1736, three years 
before his brother, Governor George Clin- 
ton. ‘*Two nobler sons,” says the histo- 
rian, ‘‘a father never gave to his country.” 
James Clinton received an excellent educa- 
tion, but his natural desire to be a military 
man, developed itself very early. Al- 
though every way fitted fur a successful 
career in civil life, yet he from choice en- 
tered upon the hardships and dangers of a 
forest march, Indian treachery, and deadly 
encounter. When only twenty years of 
age, he was Captain under Colonel Brad- 
street, in the French War, and fought 
bravely at Fort Frontinac. ‘There he show- 
ed by his intrepidity and daring, that he 
possessed the qualities of a successful com- 
raander. In this expedition he took a 
sloop of war on Lake Ontario, in gallant 
style. One very calm day he placed his 
company in row galleys, and pulled to- 
wards her. As the party came within 
reach of the guns, a fierce fire was opened 
upon them, but Clinton shouted to his 
men to pull steadily, he soon laid his boats 
alongside, and pouring in volleys of mus- 
ketry, boldly mounted the sides of the ship 
and captured her. After this, he was plac- 
ed over four companies appointed to pro- 
tect the western frontiers of Ulster and 
Orange counties. A line of ifty miles was 
under his supervision, over which he ex- 
ercised a sleepless viligence, and succeeded 
in overawing the savages. 

At the close of the war he married Miss 
Mary De Witt, and retired to private life. 
But when the war blast again sounded 
from Bunker Hill, he girded on his sleep- 
ing sword, and leaving the joys of his hap- 
py home, he entered heart and soul into the 
struggle. He was. by Congress, now made 
Colonel of the third regiment of the New 
York forces. His regiment formed a part 
of Montgomery’s army, and he followed 
that noble but ill-fated commander to the 
last, through his toilsome marches and 
dangers. 

In 1776, he was promoted to Brigadier 
General, in which capacity he served 
through the war, and at its close was made 
Major General. In October, 1777, he 
commanded at Fort Clinton, which, with 
Fort Montgomery, formed the key to the 
Hudson. ‘These two forts, situated a few 
miles above Peekskill, on the western 
shore, crowned ragged heights, up which, 
in front, it was next to impossible for an 
enemy to advance. Every one is probably 
familiar with the gallant defence of these 
two forts by the brave brothers, and of 
their indomitable courage, fighting against 
thousands with only a handful of men on 
their side. Nobly they fought, and though 
two hundred and fifty of their brave troops 
had fallen in the unequal combat, yet two 
hundred of the enemy had also fallen.— 
With the utmost difficulty Clinton escaped, 
fighting his way alone through the British, 
and receiving a severe wound in the leg 
from which he suffered intensely, being 
obliged to fly to the woods, and with no 
means of dressing it, he wandered through 
the night, enduring extreme torture. In 
the morning he caught a horse, his own 
having failed from utter exhaustion, and 
rode sixteen miles before he came to a 
house, the inmates of which was startled 
by the frightful spectacle which he present- 
ed, his regimentals covered with blood, his 
cheeks flushed with fever, and his voice 
hollow and husky. After his recovery, 
Clinton was joined to the expedition under 
Sullivan, sent against the western Indians. 
He effected, after many hardships, a junc- 
tion with Sullivan at Tioga, and accompa- 
nied him on that strange, picturesque, yet 
fearful expedition into the Genesee valley. 

On his return he was stationed at Albany, 
where he remained most of the time until 
the close of the war. While here, a mutiny 
broke out in a regiment, and it refused to 
obey the order tomarch. When word was 
brought to Clinton, a fearful expression 
passed over his countenance, and snatching 
up his pistols, he walked to the head of the 
refractory regiment. Casting his flashing 
eye along it fora moment, he thundered 
out “ March!” but not a soldier stirred. 
Turning to the ringleader, he presented 
his pistol to his breast, and told him to 
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advance, or he would shoot him de 
the spot. The dastardly sergeant oo “ 
well what kind of a man he had to deal 
with, and pale with rage and fear he mov- 
ed on. Clinton then passed along to the 
second and third officer in the same wa 
till he traversed the whole line, and putit 
in motion. Thus, by his resolution and 
energy, he quelled a dangerous mutiny, and 
reduced the disobedient ranks to subording. 
tion. 

Clinton accompanied Washington 
the allied army to Yorktown, ca did pee 
service on that glorious field. He was 
present at the evacuation of New York } 
the British, and formed one of the group -/ 
officers of whom Washington took his af. 
fectionate and touching farewell. » He then 
retired to his estate, and became a sober 
citizen of the Commonwealth he had hel 
ed to rear. He was, however, called to 
perform various public duties, and was One 
of the members of the Convention which 
adopted the present Constitution of the 
United States. He died Dec. 22, 1819 
aged 76. 

Clinton was a noble man, and an able 
soldier, an incorruptible patriot, a fearless 
and gallant officer, and a true-hearted man, 
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THE MISSIONARY’S MARRIAGE, 


It was upon one of those mild, hopeful 
days in Spring, after a week of much cloud 
and still more of rain, that I joined a friend 
in a walk to the ‘* Falls,” as we termed 
our miniature Niagara. The stream had 
become greatly swollen, and glided with 
more than its usual speed through the 
woodland glen and village, over the mill- 
dam, towards the green meadows beyond, 
calling forth the lover of nature to view 
the beautiful and novel spectacle. 

How the joyous waters came rushing 
down, leaping over the stern grey rocks, 
clapping their white hands and laughing 
in merry peals at the grim visages of these 
old sentinels, as they stood unmoved amid 
the vapor. One moment the waves cares- 
sed them, and the next danced gaily away, 
finding no response from their cold hearts, 
hoping to gain it from the green clad lands 
below. 

There was to me a perfect fascination 
about the scene, and I could not resist the 
temptation to stay an hourormore. Once 
we went out upon the rocks not wholly 
submerged, and there stood in the very 
midst of the roaring waters, then returning 
to the bridge, we watched their motion 
beneath. 

At this time my companion had many 
thoughts in his heart. He was soon to 
leave his home and country for a far of 
clime. In a few days,’a ship bound for 

‘India’s coral strand,” 
would bear him and his young bride from 
many friends, to labor for Christ among 
the heathen. The following Sabbath after 
the third service his marriage took place, 
in our little village church. 

Who would venture to describe the 
thoughts and feelings of that waiting 4- 
sembly? There was the bowed frame and 
silver locks of age, and the prattler ofa 
few summers, the busy, care-worn manof 
the world, and the gentle, self-sacrificing 
woman. 

The shadows of evening crept in through 
the open windows before the sermon, short 
as it was, was ended—the hymn, written 
by a sister of the bride, sung, and the con 
gregation sat motionless, awaiting the com- 
ing of the bridal party. A silent awe 
seemed spread over the whole church, am! 
many a silent prayer went upward {or 
those who were forsaking all, to follow 
the steps of their Savior. 

At length there was a movement in the 
porch, and the party entered. Clad 
garments of white, Isabella and her sistet 
stood before the communion table, wi 
the serious faces of the young missionaries, 
told of the sincerity of their purpose, 
the love they bore to Him who had bidden 
them to “‘ preach the gospel to every cree 

ture.” 

In the presence of many witnesses, the 
few short words were spoken, which unite 


for life, hearts pledged together in secrth 
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and as the shadows deepened, and the 
stars peeped out from behind, those whom 
“God had joined together” returned to 
the old homestead, where were assembling 
a few friends to offer them congratulations, 
and to bid them a long farewell. * * 

Years have passed since that missionary’s 
marriage. The green grass waves over the 
sleeping head of Isabella, while the bird 
sings at evening her plaintive song in the 
willow branches above. Until cold in 
death, she did with her might what her 
hand found to do, and may her blameless 
life and happy death, win others to work 
for God while the day lasts, that they may 
sleep but to wake in glory eternal among 
the redeemed. 

The bereaved partner of this sainted and 
beloved one did not relinquish his post, 
because God had smitten him, but girding 
himself up in the strength of the Lord, he 
went forward in the good work, while he 
still lives to enlighten the ignorant, and to 
save many who “ are ready to perish.” 

« Why should we weep that thou art free, 

Sainted and loved? Farewell.” C.E. A. 


rested good, and in the morning, when the 
light shines through the big crack, and I 
get wakened, I think I was dreaming. But 
then I get my Testament, and read, and it 
reads just like I thought I seen; and then 
I know I was awake, and that I love God, 
and I do think that God loves me. 
you think he does?’ 

How could I doubt *—just here the doc- 
tor came in, and closed our conversation ; 
but while memory lasts, we expect to have 
a vivid recollection of the house, the moth- 
er, her dress, her manner, the broken chair, 
the bed, the child, the piece of Testament, 
the big crack, the angelic look, the sweet 
smile, the faint voice, the clasped and 
slender hands! I now see them all! ‘ Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his ?” 

The mother was a pious woman. She 
had no Bible. But a kind neighbor, an 
old lady, had loaned the Testament to 
light the path to heaven. Yours, J. N. A. 
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Benevolence. 
EXAMPLE OF EARLY PIETY. 


Rev. Dr. Worcester of Salem, has communi- 
cated to the Recorder the following statement, 
which was given to him by a Colporteur after 
he had spoken it at a Convention in Charleston, 
§. C., in February last. 

Charleston, S. C., Feb. 20, 1855. 

Rev. DEAR Sir :—My next visit was 
to the family of , Randolph County, 
North Carolina. The morning was rainy. 
Mr. , the husband and father, was a 
common drunkard. He had wasted his 
property, and ina drinking frolic had burn- 
ed his wife’s Bible. 

We were met at the door by his kind 
wife, who invited us in, and set for us the 
only chair in the apartment. We were 
scarcely seated, when a child, ina weak 
tone of voice, asked the mother for a cup 
of water, for the reception of which, it 
reached a pale and slender arm, showing 
the effects of long continued disease. 

We asked the mother if the child was 
sick, and were told that it had been con- 
fined along time. ‘Will it disturb the 
little one, if we talk to it?’ ‘ No, sir, she 
likes very much to converse, when she is 
free from pain.’ Thus encouraged, we 
took our chair, (which was quite frail,) and 
sat down beside the bed on which the child 
lay. 

‘Well, sissy, are you sick?’ ‘ Yes, sir. 
I've been sick along time; but mother 
thinks my sore foot is better now.’ ‘ And 
does your foot hurt you bad?’ ‘Some- 
times it does.’ ‘ And can you sit up in bed 
some ? No; sir, only when mother holds 
me. 

The child had a fine eye, and was evi- 
dently very weak. Under the pillow was 
a small Testament that looked as if it had 
been used a great deal. The back was all 
gone. Drawing this from under the pil- 
low, (we said,) ‘and is this your book, 
sissy?” ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ What does your book 
read about?’ ‘It reads about Jesus Christ, 
sir” ‘Ah! and who is Jesus Christ ?— 
‘He is the son of God, sir.’ ‘ Well, where 
is he? ‘He is in heaven, sir.’ ‘ And 
what does your book say about Jesus 
Christ?” ‘It says he came into the world 
to save sinners?” ‘And who are sinners?’ 
‘We are all sinners, sir.’ ‘Indeed! And 
do you think you are a sinner?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, but sissy, if you are a sinner, 
and Jesus Christ came to save sinners, 
what good does it do you to read your 
book?” « Why, sir, (the countenance of 
the child speaking volumes,) why, sir, 
when my foot hurts me so bad, I can’t 
sleep, and the light is all gone out, and the 
rest areall asleep away, in the black and 
dark night,—and I get so tired,—then I 
think about God, and how kind it was 
when God sent his son to save sinners ; 
and then I think about Jesus Christ, that 
he comes to this world to take little chil- 
dren into his arms and bless them! Was’nt 
itkind, sir? And then I think I ¢an see 
them bad men take Jesus Christ and nail 
him up on the cross; and for all itis so 
dark, I think I see a man takea sharp iron 
and job it into his side. And then I can 
see the blood rundown. It seems, sir, 
like as if it dropt right down on my heart; 
and then I feel so glad, I forget that my 
foot hurts me, and I go to sleep, and get 




















ORIGINAL. 


A PICTURE DRAWN FROM REALITY. 


Sweetly, oh sweetly fell the last rays of 
sunlight, tinging with its farewell radiance 
each lofty tree and lowly flower. Softly 
its beams descended, lingering to cast a 
glorious halo o’er leaf and blossom, and 
now stooping to kiss the laughing ripples 
of a joyously murmuring streamlet, on 
whose sloping, moss-lined banks reposed 
a bewitching ruralcottage. Tall sweeping 
elms wave gracefully their protecting 
branches o’er it, and following the wind- 
ing foot-path, leading to its entrance, you 
could catch but a glimmer of its white 
front, through the luxuriant shrubbery, 
among which it nestled like a dew-drop in 
a massive flower-cup. Twas a lovely spot, 
aye! beauteous as a “ fairy’s vision.”— 
All was still save the distant notes of the 
whipporwill, and the low babbling of the 
silvery brook, and even these glad sounds, 
seemed subdued and solemn, for know, 
kind reader, that the sad death-angel was 
hovering o’er that once happy home. 

Ah! yes, a maiden was passing away ! 
The gentle zephyr scarcely lifted the mus- 
lin curtain, shading the vine-wreathed lat- 
tice, revealing a snowy couch, on which re- 
clined the dying one. Her soft blue eyes 
were closed, and had it not been for the 
short, quick breathing, you would have 
thought the spirit fled, so perfectly white 
and motionless was every feature of that 
once soul-illumined countenance. But one 
short week before, that lovely maiden re- 
joiced in full possession of blooming health. 
Her step was light and bouyant, and her 
merry laugh rang out on the passing breeze, 
like the gladsome music of a gushing foun- 
tain. But anon those eyes of softest azure 
slowly opened, those pale lips moved. The 
weeping friends bent low to catch the 
whispered words,— 

“Mother! brothers! I must leave you! 
Come near me, I cannot see you now.— 
Where is Arthur?” ‘Here, darling!” 
sobbed a voice by the bed-side, and a man- 
ly form bent forward, taking the sufferer’s 
wasted hand. A sweet smile for a mo- 
ment lighted up that pale, pale face, and 
she softly murmured, “ Farewell! We 
shall meet again! Dear mother, when 


‘they come to lay me in the quiet church- 


yard, oh tell them I am Arthur’s bride, 
and not the bride of Death. I fear not to 
go, I see my sister, who has gone before. 
She tells me ‘I am almost there.’ Bright 
angels wait to bear me home,” and ina 
clear, sweet voice she sung two verses of 
that thrillingly beautiful lay, 

“ Are we almost there ? said a dying girl,” &c. 


Softly the last notes died away on the stil- 
ly air. All was hushed, save the breeze, 
which “through the roses sang,” Annie 
was dead ! 

Reader, this is no fancy sketch, as brok- 
en-hearted mourners can yet attest. Ina 
few short weeks the noble Arthur Mans- 
field was to have claimed the gentle Annie 
as his bride. The delicate bridal dress, 
the wreath of orange blossoms, all were 
prepared; but “Death arose between 
them.” 

Sadly they closed her loving eyes, and 
shrowded her lovély form in the drapery 
ofthe grave. They laid her ‘neath the 
locust tree, whose fragrant blossoms gently 
fall on her early grave. ‘She sleeps in 


Don’t 











the valley,” sweetly sleeps,* to wake on 
earth no more. Such is the uncertainty of 
life. Mrra, from the Granite Hills. 








Learning. 
LITERARY OLD AGE. 


[The following excellent essay was deliver- 
ed by Mr. N. Willis Bumstead, at his recent 
graduation at Yale College.] 

What often imparts to old age a tinge 
of sadness, is its inability to continue the 
pursuits of earlier and more active life.— 
When the attention of youth and of vigor- 








to the interests, excitements and enjoy- 
ments of the outer world, advance of years 
brings with it a painful consciousness of 
separation from all of these, the labor of 
life appears to be completed, and the time 
for removal to another sphere of existence 
seems fully come. But happily for those 
of us who have the prospect of many years 
still before us, and providentially for those 
whose hoary locks and care-worn counte- 
nances testify to lives of earnest and manly 
endeavor—happily and providentially for 
all whose education has been blessed with 
the fostering care of enlightened Christian- 
ity, the necessity of such desolation in old 
age, is extremely rare, if, indeed, it ever 
exists at all. The decline of physical 
strength does not necessarily imply a cor- 
responding decline of the mental faculties ; 
the tottering frame is often the time-honor- 
ed tenement of a soul still vigorous and 
active. 
“That strange ehange which men miscall decay, 
Is renovated life. The feeble voice 
With which the soul attempts to speak its 
meaning, 
Ts like the sky-lark’s note, heard faintest when 
Its wing soars highest.” 
The mind of old age can find in the pur- 
suit of literature, a most pleasing and ele- 
vating employmeut—one adapted most pe- 
culiarly to its enlarged capacities and re- 
fined inclinations; while the body, desi- 
rous of repose and quiet, can be fully satis- 
fied with the retirement of literary haunts, 
and the seclusion of nature’s converse-places 

One great enjoyment of the literary pur- 
suits of later life, consists in revewing those 
studies that have occupied the attention of 
early days. In pursuing the tales that 
used to kindle our boyish imaginations, 
and make the blood leap wildly through 
our veins, our youthful enthusiasm seems 
to return; we are carried back in fancy to 
the old farm-house, or the old school, 
where first we felt the magic influence of 
the glowing pages; and we close the vol- 
umes with the feeling that we have revisit- 
ed our boyhood, breathed the invigorating 
air of youth, and return refreshed, to pur- 
sue, with greater steadfastness, the remain- 
ing duties of life. With what enthusiasm 
have men of genius often turned back to 
the immortal authors who were the sub- 
jects of their youthful study! With what 
ardor did the eminent statesman, Fox, to- 
ward the close of his brilliant career, and 
during his temporary retirement into pri- 
vate life, reperuse the Greek orators and 
poets! The time that he occupied with 
these pursuits is declared by his biographer 
to have been the golden season of his life. 
Part of the pleasure thus derived, arises, 
no doubt, from one’s being able to analyze 
and justify the impressions produced in 
youth, by bringing to his aid the resources 
of a riper culture and more extended learn- 
ing; but much is due to the old associa- 
tions that are brought back so vividly and 
impressively to the mind. 

Often new branches of science and new 
languages, investigated in old age, appear 
to rejuvenate as well as enrich the literary 
man. It is ahappy faculty to be able to 
keep up with one’s age, to follow the rapid 
march of the inductive sciences, and ap- 
preciate, too, the. new lights that the pre- 
sent is ever reflecting over the past. The 
serenity and elevation of mind which cha- 
racterizes an honorable and retired old age 
eminently qualify it for the discovery of 
new truths—the noblest privilege left to 
man. This is the best elixir, the fountain 
of perpetual youth for the mind, if not for 
the body. And since our future existence 
will probably continue forever our pro- 
gress in learning, there is no reason why 
we should ever stoprour course as long as 
our present life lasts. We, in fact, virtual- 
ly lengthen our lives by continuing our 
study. For life, happiness, and improve- 


| healthful exercise of our powers. 


ment are all bound up in activity, in the 
We can- 
not be said ¢o live except as we act. In 
this view the limitations which our Creator 
has put to our knowledge, our very finite- 


| ness, isa blessing. No fear of ever reach- 


ing any limit that we cannot pass need 


| ee . 
check us, for our activity, our happiness, 


and ourimprovement, will be as endless as 
our existence. 

The enjoyment of intellectual pursuits 
not only continues, but constantly in- 
creases as age advances. Other sources 


| of interest and other pleasures may be cut 


| off, but this always remains. 


ous manhood has been devoted exclusively | of youth may pass away, and one may find 





The friends 


himself like a stranger in a new world; 
the ear may cease to listea, and nature may 
lock up the soul within itself; yet this 
source of activity and enjoyment is still 
open, and will shed a sunshine over the 
the winter of life, which will be prized far 
more than is possible in the fresh spring or 
the toilsome summer of this world’s busy 
existence. Under these circumstances, 
how obvious the importance of cultivating 
in youth literary tastes and habits, so that, 
as old age approaches, the enjoyments of 
of literature may be appreciated to their 
full extent! There is a peculiar tempta- 
tion to the man of business to give himself 
up entirely to his eager chase after wealth, 
and the glitter of prospective fame often 
blinds its deluded votaries to everything 
else but its own tinsel brilliancy; yet it is 
a great mistake to yield to these influences, 
for when the race after wealth is won, and 
the struggle for fame successfully complet- 
ed, what real pleasure or solace does the 
victor have in either, unless his mind and 
soul are capable of interest in tranquil in- 
tellectual pursuits? He cannot continue 
his struggles in active life, for the goal is 
reached, and there is nothing left to strive 
for; he must seek other occupations, and 
those of a nature suited to his advanced 
years. 

Were we to cast aboutus to find suc- 
cessful examples of a literary old age, our 
search would not be long or difficult.— 
Among those who have done their part to- 
wards sustaining the high character and 
dignity of our cherished Alma Mater, there 
are many who have adorned the vale of 
life with the rich products of their years of 
literary occupation, and have diffused over 
the scene of their past labors the calm ef- 
fulgence oftheir declining days. Many of 
them have passed away, but others an in- 
dulgent Providence continues yet to spare. 
With veneration do we look up to him who 
for so many years presided in our classic 
halls, and who still walks among us, il- 
lustrating the calm dignity which belongs 
to the closing years of the Christian sage. 
We might also look for anexample upon hin. 
who for more than a half a century has de- 
voted his energies to the advancement of 
science in our land. As Time has failed 
to rob of manly vigor, so has it left unim- 
paired the clearness and serenity of the 
mind. Those noble pursuits that have 
formed the elevating employment of a la- 
borious life, now afford an interesting and 
tranquil occupation for later days. Let us 
hope that we, too, may so take advantage 
of youth, that when the wing of Time shall 
overshadow us, we may have abundant 
light within to compensate for the falling 
shades without. 

Upon him who through life keeps up his 
interest in literary occupations, old age ad- 
vances like the autumn of the year, fruit- 
ful in the products of the previous seasons, 
re-invigorated by the decline of the mid- 
summer sun of his labors, and beautified 
by the time-bestowed serenity and dignity 
of his outward aspect. 

“ His seventy summers—what are they in truth? 

By Providence peculiarly blest, 

With him the strong hilarity of youth 

Abides, despite gray hairs, a constant guest. 

His sun has veered a point towards the west ; 
But, light as dawn, his heart is glowing yet ; 

That heart the simplest, gentlest, kindliest, 
bes 
Where ‘rath and manly tenderness are met 
With faith and heavenward hope, those suns 
that never set.” 





remem 








To Prevent Sun-Stroxes.—A few green 
leaves worn inside of the crown of the hat, it is 
said, will secure one against all danger from 
sun-stroke. A friend, who tried the experi- 
ment during one of the recent hot days, found 
that his head became far less heated than usual, 
when protected by two or. three grape Jeaves. 
Farmers and others who are exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun, should try this me- 
thod of protecting themselves. 
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COMPANION. 














Editorial. 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


One of the most striking buildings in Boston 
is the above Market, which is often called 
Quincy Market, in honor of Josiah Quincy, Sen., 
who was Mayor of the city in 1824, when the 
building was undertaken, and who suggested 
and planned the establishment. The land on 
which the building stands, was formerly over- 
flowed by the tide-water, so that, it may be 
called land reclaimed from the sea. This is 
true of more than one half of the city of Bos- 
ton, there having been only 700 acres of land 
when the town of “sweet springs” was first 
settled. ‘The land is reclaimed from the water 
by driving large spifes of wood down perpendi- 
cularly into the mud and water, acre by acre, 
and building upon them, and filling in countless 
loads of earth. 

The Market was built by the city, and Mr. 
Quincy had much difficulty in inducing the 
city to build it, owing to the great expense and 
size of the building. But by his energy he 
carried it through, and it has proved that his 
foresight was greater than that of those who 
complained of his measures, for the Market has 
proved to be just what was needed, and it has 
been readily rented. 

It is quite ajofrney through the Market, or 
535 feet, (the width of it is 50 feet,) and as you 
walk, the stalls from which the provisions are 
sold, are on either side of you. Of these there 
are 128, running the entire length of the build- 
ing. The market-men hire these stalls of the 
city, and have the use of them each secular 
day, from sunrise, when the market is opened, 
to six o’clock, when it is closed at this season 
of the year. On Saturday night it is kept open 
until near ten o’clock; on that night is the 
greatest crowd of buyers, and also of visitors, 
which last take that favorite time to visit it. 

The Market is near the centre of the city, 
just east of the famous Faneuil Hall, in what 
was Dock Square, but has now received the 
more agreeable name of Faneuil Hall Square. 
It is two stories high, the upper story being so 
arranged that it can be converted into a 
single immense hall, on the occasion of any 
great exhibition. It is commonly occupied by 
agricultural and seed stores. The structure is 
built of Quincy granite, nicely hammered, and 
is one of the most imposing in the city. Indeed 
we know of no finer market-house in the whole 
country. The centre of the building is 70 feet 
high, and is surmounted by a handsome dome. 

Let us now enter the Market from the west 
end. Here are stalls on either side, and the 
market-men standing, and in general with 
white frocks on, all ready to sell you a piece of 
beef, lamb, or mutton, for dinner. As you ad- 
vance eastward, you find what great eaters of 
flesh Bostonians are. Next you come to stalls 
devoted to the sale of butter and cheese, and 
such heaps of both you never saw before. It 
would seem as though all Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and all the West had poured their 
treasures of this kind into this market. 

We still advance east, and begin to come to 
stalls devoted to the sale of vegetables and 

fruits, barrels upon barrels, and piles upon piles, 
enough for a city, yea, several cities, and many 
ships—bound for distant climes. We have now 
reached the extreme eastern portion of the 
market, where we find nothing but fish, fish— 
cod, haddock, halibut, pickerel, salmon, (in its 
season) trout, and indeed all that are good for 


food, that our waters, salt and fresh, affords in 
such abundance. 


Thus our readers see that the good people of 
this and neighboring cities, (and many of them 
get their supplies here,) have a plenty offered 
them to eat, but the fish must all be caught with 
a silver hook, and one of pretty good size ; and 
he who is obliged to say “silver and gold have 
I none,” may starve amid the bountiful plenty 
of the market. He is the best off who raises 
his food by the blessing of Heaven, and next 
he who has money to buy with. F. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Family Christian Almanack for 1856, is 
ready for sale at the Tract Depository, 28 
Cornhill. The character of this truly excellent 
The last number is 
equal to the preceding in matter, in illustra- 
Every family should 
have one placed in a position where it can any 


Periodical is well known. 
tions, and in execution. 


time be referred to. 


A Wreath of Cherokee Rose Buds, from the / 
Female Seminary. 
The Sequoyah Memorial, from the Male Se- 
minary, published at Tahlequah, Cherokee Na- 
tion, composed of original matter by the stu- 
dents. We are indebted to Dr. Butter, the 
indefatigable Missionary who has many years 
labored among the Cherokee Indians, for these 
papers. He has gone forth bearing precious 
seed, and these are some of the sheaves which 
bear witness to his industry and faithfulness. 
We copy the following from the Wreath :— 
Our ANNIVERSARY. 
This year, for the first time, we have had 
the pleasure of celebrating the anniversary of 
the opening of our Seminaries, four years ago. 
It was held on the 7th of May last. The place 
chosen for the occasion, was the grove a few 
rods from our Seminary. The birds sang mer- 
rily, as they hopped from tree to tree, and all 
nature was rejoicing. 
Very early in the morning, here and there, 
over the prairies, might have been seen a group 
of girls with large baskets, gathering flowers 
to decorate the festive scene. At eleven o’clock 
the bell rang, summoning us to the grove.— 
Members of the Board of Directors led the way ; 
next, the Teachers of both Seminaries, then 
the pupils. The exercises of the day opened 
with prayer ; after which orations were deliver- 
ed by three of the students of the Male Semi- 
nary, Messrs. ‘T'rott, Foreman, and Mayes; in 
which many good things were said suited to 
the occasion, and which seemed to manifest an 
appreciation of the privileges enjoyed at our 
High Schools. We hope that all the members 
of both Seminaries will show by their conduct 
that the sentiments expressed were their own. 
There was also a poem by Mr. C. H. Camp- 
bell, with which we would be very glad to 
please our readers, but it is not in our posses- 
sion. However, we have taken the liberty to 
purloin a few lines from a copy that we have 
seen, and as we have so frankly acknowledged 
our misdemeanor, we hope the gentleman will 
pardon us, 
“ Our tribe could once of many warriors boast, 
When first the pale face came upon our coast; 
But war is not the business now of life, 
For we have long since ceased from bloody 
strife. 
The pale face now are strong, and we are free ; 
As they have progress made, so we must do— 
Must learn to cultivate the mind, the soil, 
And reconcile ourselves to honest toil. 
We otherwise can ne’er expect to be 
A prosperous people, virtuous, happy, free.” 
Songs by the young ladies were interspers- 
ed; and several of our number personified 
Spring, calling upon the rest to enjoy her tran- 
sient stay. 
At the close we were favored with a few re- 
marks from one of our Directors, whom we are 
always glad to hear; and also from one of the 
Teachers of the Male Seminary. Then came 
a cold collation; after which, conversation, 
games, &c., for several hours, finished our hap- 
py seventh of May. 
_——@~——- 


THE SNAKE STORY. 


It seems that the monster snake discovered a 
short time since in Silver Lake, New York, and 
which created great excitement in the western 
part of the State, has not been taken after all, 
though there are persons in the vicinity of the 
lake who appear to think there is no doubt there 
is a serpent there yet. One Edwin Fanning 
makes affidavit that on Wednesday evening, 
15th Aug., he saw the creature, which now ap- 
peared to be about a hundred feet in length, 
with a heada foot in diameter, and a body in 
proportion, 








Variety. 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


‘Don’t speak so cross,’ said one little bo 
yesterday in the street to another. ‘Don’t 
speak so cross—there’s no use in’t.” We hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, and hearing 
the injunction, or rather the exhortation, for it 
was made in an exhortatory tone and manner 
—we set the juvenile spuiiees down as an em- 
bryo philosopher. In sooth, tuuching the point 
involved in the boyish difficulty which made 
occasion for the remark, he might properly be 
considered as a maturity. What more could 
Solomon have said on theoccasion? ‘True, he 
has put it on record, that “a soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath,” and this being taken as true 
and everybody knows it to be so—it is evidence 
in favor of the superiority of the law of kind- 
ness over that of wrath. 
But our young pnilosopher said pretty much 
the same substantially, when he said, ‘don’t 
speak so cross—there’s no use in’t.’ No, in: 
deed, there is certainly no use in it. On the 
contrary, it invariably does much harm. Isa 
man angry? it inflames his ire still more; ani 
confirms in his enmity him who by a kind word 
and a gentle and forbearing demeanor, migh 
be converted into a friend. I[t is in fact an ad 
dition of fuel to a flame already kindled. An 
what do you gain by it? Nothing desirabl 
certainly, unless discord, strife, contention 








| em,’ at the same time describing him, ‘one 


| ‘ But very likely you were mistaken,’ I said; 





THE EYES OF THE CHILDREN. 


‘I met,’ said a gentleman, ‘ one of our scho- 
lars, a ragged little fellow, with a pipe in his 
mouth, smoking. I stopped and began to talk 
to him about the filthy and foolish habit he was 
getting into. He quickly turned upon me, and 
said,‘ Why, some of the teachers smoke!’ ‘I 
should think not,’ I answered; ‘what makes 
you think they do?’ ‘Because I seed one on 


day, go into a cigar shop an’ buy a cigar’— 


‘for the other day, I myself was in a public 
house on business, and when I came out, there 
stood a little way off, two of our boys, who, if 
they saw me, would perhaps think I had been 
drinking, which I had not; andI had a great 
mind to go and tell them so, for fear they 
might get a bad example from me.’ 

‘Oh, no, 1 was’nt mistaken, answered the 
boy with an arch and confident look, ‘ for I 
stood and watched him, and seed him come out 
wi’ it lighted in his mouth; an’ I think he seed 
me too, for he turned his head enother way, 
and looked shyish.’ 

—~—.>—_—_ 


A SWARM OF BEES. 


A writer in the New York Evangelist has a 
very pleasant article on “ The Bees of the Bi- 
ble.” They are very numerous, he says; they 
never sting; they yield a great deal of honey ; 
their honey never cloys; and it is their nature 
to be found together in swarms. Here isa 
specimen of them :— 
Be ye kindly affectioned one to another. 
Be sober, and watch unto prayer. 
Be content with such things as ye have. 
Be strong in the Lord. 
Be courteous. 
Be not wise in your own conceits. 
Be not unmindful to entertain strangers. 
Be not children in understanding. 
Be followers of God, as dear children. 
We really do not know that we could utter 
a better wish for our readers, than that each of 
their hearts might be made a hive for such a 
swarm of bees. And we are very sure that 
none of us could be ina better business than 
that of retailers of the honey they would pro- 
duce. 
oe 

_ BE CHEERFUL. 
Try to take cheerful views of Divine things. 
Dwell on your mercies. Look at the bright 
as well as the dark side. Do not cherish 
gloomy thoughts. Melancholy is not a friend 
to devotion. I[t greatly hinders .the usefulness 
of many. “It falls upon a contented life like 
a drop of ink on white paper, which is not the 
less a stain because it carries no meaning with 
it.” Let your soul rove through the truths of 
Scripture as the happy herds through the green 
pastures. 
—_@—— 


PATIENCE. 


* You can do anything if you will only have 
patience,” said an old fogy uncle, who had 
made his fortune by being planted in the old 
town where corner lots were worth only ten 
dollars an acre, and waited till he woke up one 
morning to find them worth $3 a foot. ‘* Water 
may be carried in a seive, if you can only wait.” 
“ How long?” queries impudent and impatient 
Young America. “ Till it freezes /” 
———_~-—_—__ 


AN UNANSWERABLE REASON. 
A little Irish girl who had learned to read, 
the Testament, was asked by a priest if she 
prayed to the blessed Virgin. On replying 
that she did not, he asked the reason. Pulling 
out her Testament, she turned to the account 
of Jesus tarrying after the visit to the temple, 
and his mother’s anxiety, and said, ‘If Mary 
did not know where Jesus was, I am sure that 
she could not hear me if I should pray to her.’ 

———_ 


THE SCRIPTURES. 

The mud cottage with the Scriptures in it, is 
more ennobled in the view of an angel, than 
the palace of the richest emperor on earth.— 
David would have descended from his throne 


enjoyed our advantages. Abraham, at the dis- 
tance of nearly two hundred years, rejoiced to 
see our day, saw it and was glad. 


CLIPPINGS. 


‘IT am afraid I shall come to want, said an 
old lady to a young gentleman. ‘I have come 
to want already,’ was the reply,‘I want your 
daughter.’ 


Napoleon once asked Madam Campan what 
the French nation most wanted. ‘Mothers,’ 
she replied. It was a wise and beautiful an- 
swer. Ask me what the church of God wants 
next to earnest ininisters, and I answer—intel- 
ligent, pious, earnest mothers. 


‘O,to be done with temptations forever!’ was 
the triumphant shout of one of the best of men 
as he left the world. 


Why did Job always sleep cold? 
he had such “ miserable comforters.” 


Because 


What is ours, even to life, is hers we love; 
but the secrets of our friends, imparted in con- 
fidence, are not ours. 





‘Don’t speak so cross—there’s no use in it.’ 








‘hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.’— : 


and passed his days ina poor-house, to have * 


To some men it is indispensable to be worth 


ORIGINAL. 


CHANTICLEER.: 
Suggested to the “ Exile,” by the Proximity 
of an uncommonly loud toned rooster, who 
persisted in rousing his own household long 
before a glimpse of light was visible,—the Ex. 
ile not having retired till the small hours haq 
three times gone round—she was compelled to 
argue with the unfeeling lord of the poultry. 
yard. 

Sultan Chanticleer, hush! your Harem’s as 
Oh dear! what a terrible racket you keep, 
Pll venture to bet you a bushel of corn, 

*Tis’nt time for an hour, to wind your shrill] horn 
It’s surely too soon to proclaim your renown, ; 


leep, 


| When each delicate head is enveloped in down 


And your houris are dreaming of feasts 
and high, 
Of pastries of earth-worms, all garnished with 


rich 


rye, 
Of entrenchments formed of a bevy of flies 
And dough—unlike you, not so partial to rise 
Turn round your proud head, the darkness of 
V rai 
eils all from your eyes; speckle 
i—«e 
And you can’t get a glance from the brightest 
bright eye, ” 
Of even your favorite lady Shanghai. 
What noble lord upon earth but yourself, 
With so many wives, and such beauty and 
wealth, 
Would be so much out of the fashion at morn 
As to wind before day break, so boisterous a 
horn ? 
Well, if your poor spouses are bound to obey 
You might let tired mortals like us dose away 
Our ceeenen concerns are performed by du 
wife, 
And yours is the bother and bustle of life. 
What is that you are saying? That “ all the 
day long, 
Your Harem are busily scratching along, 
And children, and grandchildren gather around 
To feast on the dainties they tug* from the 
gronnd.” 
Well,I give up the point, I can’t argue just now, 
For I’m sleepy enough to dose any how, 
And ifI can’t finish my nap, where there's 
quiet, 
Pll try to get used to your matinal riot. 
bp ————— ——__] 
AN ACROSTIC PRAYER. 
The lines of the following Child’s Prayer 
begin with successive letters of the alphabet. 
Almighty God, to Thee I pray, 
Because Thou’rt Lord of all; 
Consider kindly what I say, 
Direct me, lest I fall. 


Enlarge my views of holy truth, 
For I am blind through sin; 

Guide me, my God, in early youth, 
Heaven’s journey to begin. 


Incline my heart to do Thy will, 
Jehovah, Jesus, Lord; 

Keep me beneath Thy Spirit still, 
Lead me by Thy own word. 


Make me to love what’s true and right, 
Nor Wisdom’$ ways to shun; 

O guard me e’er in “ faith’s good fight,” 
Preserve me till it’s won, 


Quicken me, Lord, when dangers lower, 
Regard my earnest cry ; 

Support me in temptation’s hour, 
Teach me, good Lord, to die. 


Unlike the wicked, I would Thy 
Vast mercies still implore; 
When’er Thy wishes they defy, 

*Xtend Thy pardon more. 


Youth, manhood, age, to Thee we owe, 
Zeal, wisdoim, love, on us bestow. 
EE 
[The following Poem was published original- 
ly in the Youth’s Companion, more than twenty 
years ago. Recently it has appeared in American 
papers credited to a Scotch newspaper. Valuable 
things are most likely to be stolen.| 


A CHILD'S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven; and now she 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first impression. Laura stood 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted, with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. ‘Phe purple fold 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Fill’d her young heart with gladness; and the ev? 
Stole on with its deep shadows. Laura still 
Stood, looking at the West, with that halfsmilé, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mellowness—a star 
Peeped suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her han 
Her simple thoughts broke forth expressively 
“ Father, dear father! God has made a stat- 

N. P. Wiis. 








’ money, for without it they are-worth nothing. 
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